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ABSTRACT 

To help their children make a successful transition between 
high school, and college, Latino parents must know about the process and what 
actions need to be taken when. A telephone survey of 1,054 Latino parents in 
Chicago, New York, and Los Angeles and in-depth interviews with 41 of them 
examined how and to what extent these parents have acquired such information, 
dubbed "college knowledge." The survey included an eight-item "mini-test" of 
factual college knowledge. About two-thirds of respondents missed at least 
half of the items. Knowledge deficits were significantly more evident among 
parents with lower incomes and educational levels and among first-generation 
immigrants. Parents acquired college knowledge from counselors, teachers, and 
family and from printed materials and the Internet. Both English and Spanish 
mass media were conspicuously absent as sources of information. Language 
barriers were an extremely important factor impeding acquisition of college 
knowledge. While exposure to college representatives and events was low, its 
impact was robust. Knowledge levels and information-seeking behaviors are 
analyzed for parents of high, middle, and low socioeconomic status. 
Recommendations are offered for outreach to Hispanic parents. Two appendices 
present the survey mini-test and methodology. (TD) 
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In ofder to make a successful transition between high 
school and college. Latino youth need to move through 
a number of milestones and prerequisites. Through the 
high school years, parents need to be actively involved in 
Shepherding their children through this process. 
However, in order to play a positive role, parents must 
know about these milestones and prerequisites and what 
actions need to be taken when. We have labeled this 
bundle of instrumental information "college knowl- 
edge/ How, and to what extent. Latino parents acquire 
college knowledge is the focus of the current study. 



RESEARCH APPROACH 

A two-fold research approach was used by the TomSs 
Rivera Policy Institute (TRPI) to address the study objec- 
tives. This included: 

1 A telephone survey of 1,054 Latino parents in 
Chicago, New York, and Los Angeles 

2 Detailed case-study interviews of 41 Latino parents 
in those cities 

Data collection included an objective "mini-test'’ of factual 
college knowledge, as well as an examination of predictive 
factors that might be associated with more or less college- 
relevant knowledge being acquired by parents. The predic- 
tive factors Included how parents use various information 
sources and channels for learning about college. 



RESULTS 

College knowledge was objectively low among the 
Latino parents surveyed. A majority could be considered 
as having failed the mini-test of college knowledge, as 
657% of the parents missed at least half of the rather 
straightforward information items. The practical implica- 
tion is that unless these knowledge deficits are reme- 



died, their children are likely to miss out at one or more 
crucial steps in getting qualified for college. These 
knowledge deficits were significantly more evident 
among patents with lower incomes and educational 
backgrounds as well as. among first-generation immi- 
grants. 

Being able to effectively use counselors, teachers, and 
college representatives as information sources was asso- 
ciated with a higher degree of college-relevant knowl- 
edge. Families and relatives can be an important 
knowledge acquisition factor, but this influence may be 
attenuated when family members are scattered geo- 
graphically or when there is little higher education expe- 
rience. The Internet is an increasingly utilized and 
effective college knowledge resource, as are events or 
venues in which there is a high degree of participation by 
colleges themselves (e.g., college nights). 

Significant by their relative absence were any significant 
roles played by formal media — radio, TV, newspapers — in 
helping Latino parents acquire college knowledge. This 
was true of both Spanish and English language sources. 

Language barriers constituted an extremely important 
negative factor in acquiring college knowledge. This was 
apparent across different communication channels and 
sources — face-to-face interaction with teachers or coun- 
selors, written materials from schools and colleges, and 
participating in information dissemination events such as 
college nights. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 



■ Make increased college knowledge a priority 
among Latino advocacy, political, and cultural 
organizations. Parents must know what they should 
do to prepare their children for college and when 
they need to do it. 
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Make increased college attendance a performance 
metric for the ongoing assessment of secondary 
schools. 

Launch a long-term public service announcement 
(PSA) campaign encompassing both Spanish-lan- 
guage and English-language radio and TV. 

Launch increased and focused college knowledge 
outreach to Latino parents in low-socio-economic 
status (SES) communities. 

Expand understanding among low-SES and immi- 
grant communities and families about economic 
trends, future labor markets, and the rationale for 
college matriculation. 

Increase the number of high school counselors and 
teachers who are genuinely bilingual. 

All hard copy correspondence to parents from high 
schools on college preparation should be routinely 
provided in both Spanish and English. 

College application materials and descriptive liter- 
ature, whether hard copy or available on Web sites, 
should be routinely provided in both Spanish and 
English. 



■ All college knowledge informational events — college 
nights, open houses — should be routinely staffed 
with bilingual Spanish speakers and translators. 

■ Increase the scope, frequency, and visibility of col- 
lege “events'* such as college nights, open houses, 
and campus visitations. 

M Working with college admissions offices, increase 
the use of “college rooms' 1 in high schools. 

■ Make campus visits more economically and logisti- 
cally accessible to Latino parents. 

■ Increase local, state, and federal spending on pro- 
grams to increase college knowledge among Latino 
families. 

■ Benchmarking surveys should be commissioned to 
uncover demonstrably effective approaches (“best 
practices' 1 ) to addressing the issues of increasing col- 
lege knowledge and Latino college matriculation. 




Recent volatile economic conditions notjwithstanding, the 
long-term trends are robust for the continuing growth of a 
global "knowledge economy." That knowledge economy 
is. characterized by: 

1 Global business systems, abetted by new advances 
in transportation systems and telecommunications 

2. Markets and products that are increasingly sophisti- 
cated and have high technology content 

3 Most importantly an insatiable demand for workers 
that are skilled and educated. The era of being able, 
to leverage a high school educational background — 
or less-nnto an increasingly remunerative and chal- 
lenging lifetime of work is over 

Latinos 1 can either participate in the higher-paying, 
opportunity-rich jobs of the knowledge economy or not. If 
the former, it is near essential that they acquire some level 
of postsecondary education experience and credentials. If 
they opt for the latter, either by deliberate choice or inac- 
tion, there is a good chance of being locked into dead- 
end jobs, with limited opportunities to support families 
and participate in the American dream. Conversely if 



Latinos avail themselves of college opportunities, the 
long-term effects on personal and family income are well 
established. 2 The majority of new jobs — and almost all 
jobs that pay enough to support a rewarding style of life — 
demand college experience. The challenge for the Latino 
community is to maximize the fraction of young people 
who successfully make the transition to college. The mes- 
sage is loud and clear: increase higher education enroll- 
ment as quickly as possible. 

Facing the critical question of increasing college matricu- 
lation, we focus on Latino parents' knowledge about the 
prerequisites, paths, processes, and milestones that lead 
their children to college. For ease of exposition, we have 
labeled this bundle of instrumental information "college 
knowledge." How, and to what extent, Latino parents 
acquire college knowledge is the focus of the current 
study. It seeks to better understand those interactions 
between parents, schools, and other sources of informa- 
tion that enable parents to help launch their children into 
higher education. 



1 TRPI uses the Latinos and Hispanic interchangeably to refer to individuals who trace their origin or ancestry to the Spanish-speaking 
parts of Latin America and the Caribbean. 

^ For a useful treatment on the relationships between education and income, see Appendix C in; Vamez, G, and R. Krop (1999). 
Projected Social Context for Education of Children: 1990-2015. New York: The College Board. They report that: 'Annual family income 
increases 31.6% for men and dose to 50 percent for women upon completing high school. Attending colleges increases Income 16.5 
and 21.5 percent per year for men and women, respectively, while earning a bachelor's degree or more adds an additional 15 percent 
per year to the family income of men and 21 percent per year to the income of women/ 

3 
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Unfortunately, too few latinos do make the transition to 
higher education, latinos, both foreign born and native 
born, have the lowest high school completion rate of any 
major ethnic group, 3 and are projected to have the lowest 
percent of College graduation by the year 201 5. 4 While 
some have argued that Latinos can successfully delay 
matriculation to college until after entering the work force, 
available data indicate that this is typically associated with 
a reduced chance of a student completing a baccalaure- 
ate degree and a delayed entry into a lifetime of higher 
earnings. 5 

There are also macroeconomic aspects of the problem of 
Latino college matriculation. To a significant degree the 
history of the United States is one of successive waves of 
immigration, often involving ethnic groups with poor edu- 
cation and weak English skills, who somehow achieve 
social and economic integration into the society in later 
generations. Fortunately for those groups and the country, 
these prior periods of large-scale immigration have 
occurred in economic eras in which job and income mobil- 
ity was possible with modest education and skills, such as 
in labor-intensive and often unionized manufacturing, con- 
struction, and mining. In contrast, the current period of 
rapid Latino immigration is occurring at the same time that 



a growing ^knowledge economy" is becoming much 
more focused on educational attainment In some com- 
munities, ifie rapid growth of a poorly educated, heavily 
immigrant Latino demographic group is at the same time 
overpowering school systems and Underserving the hiring 
needs of companies for skilled and educated workers. 6 
The latter end up recruiting their high-skill labor force from 
other states 7 or countries with a surplus of engineers, sci- 
entists, and technicians. 

However, the enrollment of Latino youth in higher educa- 
tion is not a single, discrete event that somehow occurs in 
the last year of high school. Getting an acceptance let- 
ter — or letters — from college admissions is but a juncture 
in a long path of events that starts in middle school or 
before. For Latino students and their parents, some of the 
key milestones and choice points on that pathway include 
the following: 

CHOOSING TO STAY IN SCHOOL 

While a large component of the lower high school com- 
pletion rate for Hispanics may be explained by record 
rates of immigration, the fact remains that first- and later- 
generation Latinos are also two to three times more likely 
than their non-Latino peers to drop out.® 



3 Gandera, P, and J. Maxwell-Jolly (1999). Priming the Pump: Strategies for Increasing the Achievement of Underrepresented Minority 
Undergraduates. New York: The College Board. 

^ Vemez and Krop (1 999). Op crt 

^ U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics (1997). Indicator of the Month: Sub-baccalaureate Persistence 
and Attainment, - Washington, DC, October. 

^ Cleeland, N. (2002) LA. Workers Held Back by Low Education Rate. Los Angeles Times, February 5, 2002. 

^ Ironically, in studies of the interstate migration of recent college graduates in engineering and the sciences, some of the same states 
that have experienced high growths in their Latino population are the very same states (e.g., California, Colorado) that are migration 
destinations for the highly skilled. See: Tornatzky, L., Gray, D., Tarant, S. A., and J.E, Howe (1998). Where Have All the Students Gone? 
Interstate Migration of Recent Science and Engineering Graduates. Research Triangle Park, NC: Southern Growth Policies Board. 

® U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics (2001). High school dropouts by race/ethnicity and recency of 
migration. Education Statistics Quarterly. Fall. 
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TAKING A DEMANDING CURRICULUM 

Getting in and succeeding in college is demonstrably a 
function of taking a rigorous, demanding curriculum 9 in 
high school. This includes, at the very least, participating 
in "college prep/' but increasingly also demands expo- 
sure to college-oriented advanced placement (AP) classes. 
At the more elite institutions, admission is nearly impossi- 
ble without the latter. 

LEARNING ABOUT COLLEGES 
AND COLLEGE LIFE 

Making productive choices about college usually implies 
some basic knowledge about the college experience, 
different kinds of colleges, and relative costs and advan- 
tages. Unless an older child or parent has been to col- 
lege and the attendant decisions have already been 
made and results weighed, family understanding of col- 
lege life will be a mix of anecdote, media images, and 
urban legend. Parents need to take the initiative in seek- 
ing information from their child's teachers, counselors, 
and college representatives by personally asking for 
advice, attending conferences, and open houses as well 
as doing their own information gathering using the 
Internet. Parents have the responsibility of taking their 
child's long view that includes hopes and ambitions 
matched to the appropriate form of postsecondary edu- 
cation for the kind of lifetime work experience and 
income they hope to attain. 

FINDING A WAY TO PAY FOR COLLEGE 

Many parents in low-income, working class families have 
incomplete knowledge about both the costs of different 
kinds of college, as well as about alternate ways to 
finance those expenses. They must learn about scholar- 
ships, loans, and other forms of financial aid, and they 
cannot afford to wait until graduation from high school is 
approaching. 

All of the above imply active, instrumental behaviors on 
the part of students, parents, and school officials. 



However, in order for parents to guide and assist their 
child along the path to college they must have: 1 motiva- 
tion to do so; and 2 knowledge about what to do. 
Motivation here is based mostly on parents' desire to do 
right by their children, and to open future life opportuni- 
ties. Based on data reported here, and even the most cur- 
sory appreciation of Latino family dynamics, we know that 
the vast majority of Latino parents want their children to 
succeed educationally and vocationally. In the context of 
the knowledge economy discussed above, there might 
be even greater incentives for parents if they understand 
more completely the relationship between education and 
future job opportunities (somewhat more of a problem 
with immigrant families). However, even given variations 
in motivation as a function of experience, class status, and 
parental background, parents still need to act on the 
basis of knowledge of what to do. 

A PROCESS MODEL OF 

POSTSECONDARY 

MATRICULATION 

Enrollment in college is a critical juncture in the life of any 
youngster, as well as a proud moment for his or her par- 
ents. From that point forward, the young person — if suc- 
cessful in college — will significantly increase earning 
potential, social standing, and life chances. Looking retro- 
spectively, that juncture should also be seen as the culmi- 
nation of years of student and parent decisions, behaviors, 
and values. Those activities start in grade school and con- 
tinue throughout the school years. In terms of discrete 
events, they number into the hundreds or thousands over 
the thirteen years of K-12 education. They are also 
undoubtedly additive in impact. The parent who points 
out the fine points of local colleges dozens of time to a 
child, is likely to have more of a cumulative effect than a 
parent who starts that dialogue over Christmas vacation in 
the senior year. Similarly, the parent who has the where- 
withal or foreknowledge to badger teachers, counselors 
and college representatives about how current choices in 
courses and extramural experiences will impact college 
admission is likely to be ahead of the game. 



^ Adelman, C. (1999) Answers in the Tool Box: Academic Intensity, Attendance Patterns, and Bachelor's Degree Attainment. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement. 
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